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local, contiguous areas of common culture, language, and customs of relatively small
groups of people were being overlaid with the interconnected networks or systems of
international association that were touching down in all parts of the world, especially
in the urban centers. The nexus of cities became the anchoring centers of dissemina-
tion for the international network. The role of urban centers as interlocking points of
cultural contact has long been familiar in the ancient as well as the modern empires,
but the extent of communication, the extent of mutual interchange, and the growth of
common ways of acting and organizing were never so great. Curiously, the nation-
building explosions that swept over Asia and Africa at mid-century simply accelerated
the trend toward transnational interdependence.
No matter which came first, the emergence of a world culture has paralleled,
perhaps even made possible, the systemness in which the elements are so inter-
related that one can speak of a worldwide system as a whole. Especially important in
the emergence of a world culture has been the growing nexus of citied cultures in
which world-oriented educated elites have been the key figures.
Needless to say, many of the basic elements of the education of the elites came
from the modern education of the West with its growing stress upon secular and
scientific knowledge, rational, calculative, and scientific methods of thought, the
aggressive application of science and techology to practical affairs, the expanding role
of professional expertise resting upon experimental and theoretical research, and the
dedication of popular education to the achievement of a more humane, egalitarian,
and welfare-oriented society.
Again, some have referred to this world culture as a superculture or the
Noosphere, a term used by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin to refer to the whole body of
knowledge and images of cognition and values existing in the combined minds of men.
At the root of much of this world culture was not only the global diffusion of modern
science and technology, but the "increasingly inclusive and interdependent nexus of
technical specialism" that has enabled invention and new discoveries in knowledge to
increase at a geometric rate of progression.1 The prime channels of transnational
intellectual institutions have been the urban centers with their universities, profes-
sional associations, research and development centers, communication media, and
publishing houses, a complex that has been summed up in the unlovely term knowl-
edge industry.2
Again, whatever the term used, a set of structures of world education has
accompanied and helped to produce the international systems of society and culture.
At the heart of both is the network of formal education without which the
Noosphere or the sociosphere could not long exist. Kenneth E. Boulding puts it
bluntly:
It is a slightly terrifying thought that all human knowledge is lost appro-
ximately every generation by the processes of aging and death and has to be
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